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reveal discrepancies that you have not discovered when 
looking directly at the work. It is probable that you 
will decide to make further use of the water-colors. 
When you have been working a long time, you cannot 
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judge of the results so well as when you come upon it 
afresh. 

When quite sure that you do not wish to make any 
more corrections, it is time to get out your oil-colors. 
Set your palette according to the method given in the 
January number for studying drapery. For 
the first painting, you want the following 
colors : Cremnitz white, Naples yellow, yel- 
low ochre, scarlet vermilion, light red, mad- 
der lake, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna, raw 
umber, burnt umber, terre verie, cobalt, 
brown madder, Vandyck brown. 

Of course the same colors in different 
proportions will produce different tints, and 
you must increase or diminish the propor- 
tions according to the tendency of the colors 
toward the tone of the complexion that 
you are to paint. For the flesh tints take 
(:) white, Naples yellow and very little ver- 
milion, (2) the same, with more vermilion, 

(3) these again with a little madder lake, 

(4) white, yellow ochre and light red. For 
the light shades and cool half-tints, (1) terre 
verte, madder lake, cobalt, and a little white, 

(2) the same without cobalt, (3) the same 
with raw Sienna, (4) these again with raw 
umber instead of raw Sienna. For the 
warm shadows, (1) yellow ochre, light red, 
burnt umber, and raw Sienna, (2) the 
same, with burnt Sienna instead of light red, 

(3) then these, with Vandyck brown in- 
stead of yellow ochre, (4) these again, with 
brown madder instead of raw Sienna. 

Now you have three rows of mixed tints. 
With a large, flat bristle brush, begin with 
the third dark, warm tint, and lay in, with short, vigorous 
touches tending in direction to suit the moulding of the 
surface, all the dark, warm shadow. Now use the next 
lighter, the second, in approaching the half-tones ; and, 
as you reach the half-tones, use the next, the first. 
Study carefully the cool edges of the shadows and the 
half-tones. It is here that lack of experience is most 



tints in the order in which they lie on the palette, begin- 
ning with the darkest ; but it is the lighter ones that you 
will need most if the complexion is fair. You have been 
working all the time toward the local flesh color, do not 
be alarmed if you seem to 
have left little space for it. 
The principal reason why we 
do not begin with the light 
flesh tints and work to the 
shadows, is, that they are 
opaque, and if allowed to 
encroach upon the shadows 
would render them hopeless- 
ly chalky and feeble. You 
naturally feel afraid of injur- 
ing the fair tones by carrying 
the dark tones into them, but 
it is the reverse of this that 
you must guard against. The 
warm shadows, particularly, 
will lose all their transparency 
and richness if opaque, whit- 
ish tints are worked into them. 
Now you may apply the 
light flesh tint, No. 4, to the 
lower part of the face where it is least fair and white, 
and No. 1 to the upper part, using a full brush. Do not 
be afraid of broad touches, and do not retouch and 
coax the color all down into waxy smoothness — that 
would mean failure. It is only color which is laid where 
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the lashes, and let the eyebrows be soft, and broken with 
light — never a hard, arching line — and treat with great 
care the shadows above and below the eyes. 

For the first painting of the hair be sure that you use 
colors sufficiently warm and transparent. The farther 
hair is removed from black, the more it partakes of 
brown, red and yellow. Very light hair would show lit- 
tle of the first two of these colors except in deep shad- 
ow; and, the lighter the hair, the warmer the high 
lights ; on black, or nearly black, hair, they are cold and 
bluish. The tints mixed for the cool tones of the face 
may be used for the half-tints of the hair. Keep the hair 
in mass, and never in wiry lines. Let it meet the flesh 
tones with a soft gradation, and not abruptly like a wig. 
If little lifted masses or curls cast shadows make the 
most of them. 

The ears, of course, have been treated like the rest of 
the flesh ; and, if they are beautiful, they will be " like 
pink pearly shells" — only softer. For the neck, too, use 
the same method as for the face. 

At whatever stages you have to suspend your work 
during its progress, let the unfinished places be soft and 
much broken. A hard edge, left to dry, becomes a seri- 
ous embarrassment. Though all this is laid down as if for 
consecutive steps, it is expected that the amount under- 
taken at one sitting will be in proportion to acquired skill. 

Your portrait is now without high lights on the flesh, 
and it is far warmer than you wish it to be when finished. 
The fairer the subject, the more of a yellow warmth we 
want in the first painting. 

Leave this to dry thoroughly, and in the 
March number of The Art Amateur you 
will find directions for the next painting. 
H. S. Saking. 
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likely to embarrass you. A somewhat practised eye is 
needed to appreciate these tones. It is especially on 
retiring surfaces that they are apparent. Use the cool 
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it ought to be and let alone that keeps all its freshness 
and purity. These most desirable qualities are sure to 
be in inverse proportion to the amount of manipulation. 

Next use No. 3 of your first row of ♦ 
tints on the lower lip, and, perhaps, a 
little on the least shaded portion of the 
upper lip, then in the nostrils, the ears, 

and the inner corners of the 

eyes. After this, more or less of 

No. 2 on the cheeks and chin. 
Now go back to the last row 

of shadow tints, and, with a 

sable brush, put in the darkest 

lines of the warm shadows 

with No. 4. 

Consider the true color of 

the eyes. A blue eye means 

very little blue of any kind 

and a black eye calls for trans- 
parent browns rather than 

black. Some ivory black may 

be used with burnt Sienna for 

the pupil, and the cool tints 

already mixed may be used 

on the white of the eye ; for 

here, again, white does not 
mean white. Even the sharp reflected light on the eye 
requires shading with cool tints. Let the upper part of 
the iris soften into the broad, shadowy effect given to 



III. — ON HARMONIES AND COMPOSITION 
— SMALL FRUITS — PAINTING STRAW- 
BERRIES, RASPBERRIES AND BLACK- 
BERRIES. 

Most young artists fall into the error of 
believing that if they match the local color 
exactly, this is all they have to do. There 
can be no greater mistake, for the reason 
that the local color never can be matched 
exactly. We must keep in mind continually 
that we are striving with light, and all our 
poor palettes afford to represent light is dull, 
opaque paint ; therefore we must force up 
our pigments by every means at our com- 
mand, so as to approach as near to the 
strength and beauty of nature as possible. 

In order to attain this object, I generally 
paint my subjects a shade or two lighter 
than they appear to the eye, with the purest 
and highest colors. When this coat is par- 
tially dry or (in studio parlance) " tacky," I 
drag over it a semi-transparent color of a 
darker and richer hue. For example, in a crimson ap- 
ple, the illuminated side I paint pure vermilion, keeping 
all the gradations down to the deepest shadow, in har- 
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mony with this higher key. When this coat becomes 
tacky, I drag over it rose madder or madder lake, always 
having scrupulous care to keep the harmony of the whole 
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as perfect as possible. There are a few opaque pigments 
whose brilliancy or shining quality cannot be enhanced 
in the representation of certain objects (except by violent 
contrasts, which are to be avoided). Such, for instance, 
are orange cadmium in the painting of oranges/ and 
French vermilion in many kinds of red berries. 
But the great point is to execute the picture on a 



higher and richer key of color than the real sub- 
ject appears to us. If we do this, keeping every 
tint and tone in perfect accord, we will still find 
ourselves far from the perfection of nature ; yet, 
at a cursory glance, or to the uneducated eye, the 
picture will, perhaps, possess all the charms of 
its glorious prototype. Many young artists be- 
come so enthusiastic over some unusually fine 
specimen of fruit, and so fearful lest it may 
perish or lose its beauty ere they can get it upon 
canvas, that, in their hurry and impatience, they 
bend all their energies upon the subject proper^ 
without giving a thought to its surroundings, or 
as to how the balance of the picture is to be ar- 
ranged. This is often productive of great vexa- 
tion and disappointment, for the reason that all 
those tones and colors which are eventually to 
surround or be in juxtaposition with the subject 
should be there in place at the beginning, else 
we lose rapport of tone ; that is, the true values 
will almost invariably be injured, as different 
colors" in contact influence each other. I would 
earnestly advise young painters never to allow 
their anxiety to perpetuate some beautiful object 
to put them in a flurry ; as I have had occasion 
to say before, " Haste makes waste." 

Most beginners in painting seem to have a very 
limited idea of the meaning of contrast and har- 
mony of tone. Their notion seems to be that 
bringing together the true contrasting colors, 
such as pure red against positive green, positive 
orange against unmodified blue, positive yellow 
in contact with purple, etc., etc., constitutes har- 
mony. To illustrate : An orange is often painted 
against a glaring blue vase, or a red apple ap- 
pears with a bit of decidedly green drapery back 
of it. Now, while this blue vase and green 
drapery are the proper contrasting colors, and 
give the greatest force and effect to the orange 
and apple, the juxtaposition by no means consti- 
tutes harmony, for the eye is shocked by the 
violence of contrast, and the impression produced 
is one of pain rather than pleasure. The vase 
should have been a modified blue, delicate in 
tone, and tending to green or, its opposite, red ; 
this would have produced harmony by uniting 
the vase to the orange by a hint or suggestion of 
the possession of one of its component colors. 
In the case of the apple, the green drapery should 
have been subdued to a warm, grayish green— 
what may be termed olive. And thus, in all cases, 
violent contrasts must be avoided, and opposite 
colors harmonized by balancing them properly — 
giving some hint of union or relationship. 

During the months of February, March, and 
April, the fruit-painter is almost at a loss for sub- 
jects beyond some foreign productions, and, as 
these have been noticed in a former article, it be- 
comes somewhat difficult to find subjects upon 
which to talk. Perhaps we may as well devote 
a little space just here to the small fruits of spring 
and summer. 

Strawberries naturally come first on the list. 
This fruit is rather difficult to imitate successfully ; not on 
account of its color so much as on account of its pecul- 
iar surface, which requires dexterous manipulation. 
Light cadmium, French and Chinese vermilion, crimson 
lake, and, perhaps, a little Vandyck brown, are the best 
colors I know of for the purpose. When the berries are 
not fully ripe, a little light green will be found useful. 



Paint them in a tone or two lighter than they appear. It 
is very easy to deepen the color a little afterward if neces- 
sary. Now, in manipulating, the color should not be 
too stiff. A capital medium to mix with your color is 
" copal en pate," a French preparation. This vehicle 
giyes the pigment a " fattiness," which, when applied 
with a full brush and a dexterous touch, can be made to 
imitate very successfully the indented surface of the berry, 
particularly after the dark little seeds have been delicately 
touched in with a fine pointed sable pencil. 

Strawberry-leaves are generally of a light yellow green, 
excepting the larger and older ones, which are sometimes 
quite dark, with a disposition to turn red toward the 
edge. All the colors needed in their representation are, 
light and deep zinober green, light cadmium, yellow 
ochre, and burnt Sienna. 

As to the best manner of disposing the fruit for paint- 
ing, that is a matter which it were better to leave to the 
judgment and taste of the artist, as it is difficult to give 
on paper anything in the way of directions more service- 
able than hints. A small and pretty basket filled with 
the fruit and carelessly tilted on its side is a good idea, 
though an old one. Or, the berries may be bunched with 
their leaves and stems on a marble slab, introducing a 
pale gray green vase for the sake of pictorial effect. 

Raspberries are the next fruit to make their appear- 
ance in our latitude. They are not so difficult to represent 
as the strawberry, but they are more tedious, requiring 
a greater amount of patience and perseverance. The 
necessary colors are vermilion, Indian red, crimson 
lake, and, for half-ripe ones, a little light cadmium and 
light green. More or less white must be mixed with the 
colors to give the grayish red tone of the fruit. The 
manipulation is tedious, as each little rounded division 
on the surface must be well defined, regular, and have* 
its own light and shade. Also, the skilful rendering of 
the cup, or concavity formed by its adherence to the 
stem, is a matter of no small moment. A favorite mode 
of representing raspberries is to place them in a cabbage 
or lettuce leaf. If possible introduce some that are still 
on their stems, with the leaves, as they will add greatly to 
the effect and the interest of the picture. 

Blackberries are beautiful subjects for the fruit-painter, 
especially if represented with their leaves and stems. 
They present a greater variety of color than either of the 
aforementioned. I have painted them out in the fields, 
just as they grew in a fence-corner, with all their diver- 
sity of hue, and a more fascinating mass of rich and 
beautiful color it is difficult to imagine, both as regards 
fruit and leaves. The artist will find the resources of his 
palette fully taxed to represent them faithfully. 

In pictures of all such small fruits it is important to re- 
tain their own leaves and stems, which enhance the 
beauty and interest of the picture by adding to its 
strength and variety of color. A.J. H. Way. 



Mr. F. A. Bridgman, who spent last winter making 
studies in Algeria and Tunis, returned to Paris this 
summer, and is now busily at work making pictures 
out of the abundant material which he collected. 
Messrs. Knoedler and Reichard have already specimens 
of this new Algerian harvest, and Mr. Altman, of New 
York, has purchased a picture representing some Arab 
horsemen careering round the Champ de Manoeuvres 
under the eucalyptus trees, with the town of Algiers 
and the blue hills in the distance. Mr. Bridgman is 
preparing for the Salon of 1887 a picture in a very light 
key, representing the terrace roof .of a house at Algiers, 
with figures in light-colored costumes. 



